CHAPTER        ELEVEN
which was calculated to induce an inferiority com-
plex in even the most brazen hundred per cent
American. And I firmly believe that it was a chair
which President Coolidge regards with the warmest
affection, as one of his most staunch allies. For
nobody could get the better of him on a chair like
that.
Let me tell you a story. You may regard it as a
diversion, but I do not think it entirely irrelevant.
Not long ago a friend of mine was summoned before
Mussolini, (Things like that are mere bagatelles in
the lives of my friends.) He had been told of the
miles of marble pavement which it would be neces-
sary for him to traverse, under the eye of the Duce.
He had been warned of the hypnotic eye, the awe-
some silence, broken only by the clattering of his
own heels. Therefore he shod himself in rubber, and
entered the presence as stealthily as any panther.
The effect upon Mussolini exceeded all his expec-
tations. He was so impressed by this silent visitor
that his arms unfolded, his steely eye was imbued
with common curiosity, and he rose slowly from his
seat, glaring with an irresistible fascination at the
extremities of my friend, who was drifting calmly
towards him.
The obvious deduction is that I should have
equipped myself with an air-cushion before visiting
the White House. However, I had heard nothing of
this Presidential ruse. And even now, I ask myself
if it was indeed a ruse. For Calvin Coolidge is not
the sort of man who would deliberately make a chair
squeak, although, being possessed of a dry humour,
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